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by the importation, about this time, from Alexandria of sculptures
in porphyry, the almost peasant-like and provincial style of which
was congenial to contemporary Roman sentiment. This change
in technique is carried through within the popular realistic move-
ment and almost reaches its completion with the contemporary
sculptural decoration of the Arch of Constantine.
We can see both techniques side by side employed by two
sculptors in the Roman Forum on the Decennalia base which is
probably to be assigned to A.D. 303-4. This is simply a degenerate
descendant of the politico-religious type of relief of an earlier day.
The Arch of Galerius at Salonica with its wealth of ornament is
of greater artistic significance. Though in the general building-up
of its reliefs, as well as in some of the subject matter, there are
perhaps Oriental influences derived from the repertoire of Sass-
anian art1, the style as a whole is based on the popular historical
relief, or on the historical painting of Rome. Moreover, the two
opposing techniques, one employing, the other rejecting, the use
of the drill, are again present side by side. But in certain details
of the plastic work we can still perceive a last echo of Greek relief-
work, perhaps introduced by assistant masons who still had some
connection with the latest sarcophagus factories of Greece.
Popular Roman relief faced a task of historical importance in the
decoration of the Arch of Constantine in 3152. This arch is a mile-
stone in the history of art. The use of the drill has vanished from
the narrow reliefs over the side arches, and its last traces may be
observed in the reliefs of the column-bases. In the scenes of the
triumphal procession, and especially in those of the siege of Rome
and the victory on the Milvian Bridge there is all the rough force-
fulness of popular art8. The Emperor over life-size, the merciless
character of the scene of victory, these are Roman features the
gradual growth of which can be watched from the beginning of the
second century. Here are no worn-out motives deriving from a long
tradition. The victorious soldiers are thrusting with convincing
force, as do the hunters on some hunt-sarcophagi of a new type
invented about this period. In contrast to these chronicle-like
pictures are the static ceremonial scenes4 with their centralized
and frontal compositions corresponding to the increase of similar
subjects and designs on medallions of the age of Constantine. In
the East rows of identical figures were employed for such cere-
monial subjects to increase the impressive effect; here in the West
the symmetrical composition is enlivened by many new and freshly
1 Volume of Plates v, 150, b.                        * Ib 218.
8 Ib. 220, a, b.                                                  * Ib. 220, c> d.